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ages) he complains that these pacifists are so pugnacious.
But More feels that war between Christian princes is detest-
able. The wars of Christendom are, to him, civil wars.
This balance and combination of loyalties brings More
very closely into touch with problems of to-day. To More,
the whole question cannot be entirely settled by allegiance
to a king, or loyalty to the country in which a man happens
to have been born* Yet he would have been the last to deny
the binding power of these obligations.
Few in these days will censure More for his longing for
peace among the states of Europe; there will in some
quarters be less sympathy for his second aspiration, that
whereas the Church is afflicted with many errors and here-
sies, it were settled in perfect uniformity. More was very
frank as to his hatred of heretics. The accusation that he was
himself a bitter persecutor can be refuted; but the fact
remains that he believed it necessary to prohibit " the sowing
of seditious heresies"; and he believed that, in extreme
cases, it was right to punish with death those who defied this
prohibition.
Seditious heresies. Emphasis must be laid upon the
adjective. To those who were in any kind of doubt or
spiritual trouble, More was always the gentlest of coun-
sellors. His son-in-law, Roper, had in his youth a violent
bout of Lutheranism. More and he lived together in the
same house, and argued together constantly, but Roper
records that he never knew More lose his temper: never
knew him " in a fume/5 People in spiritual difficulties,
troubled with " vehement and grievous tentations of
desperation," would come to More for advice. At the time
when More was Chancellor, and at the height of his con-
troversy with the Lutherans, a distinguished Lutheran
scholar, Simon Grinaeus, needed to come to England to
consult manuscripts of Plato and commentaries thereon, in
the College libraries of Oxford. More entertained him
hospitably, and gave him every possible assistance, only
insisting on a promise that his guest would not spread his
heresies during his stay in England. Grinaeus acknowledged
More's kindness by dedicating his work, when published, to
More's son John. Rather naively, Grinaeus emphasises the
enormous personal trouble More took, accompanying him
everywhere, and, when that was not possible, sending as
escort his secretary, a young scholar, John Harris. Grinaeus
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